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The Rural Problem in Korea 
and Some Ways in Which it is Being Faced 


FRANK T. BORELAND 


Ovnd HE STUDY. of Korean village life is 

3 not a cheerful business, From what- 
e ever angle we look the prospect 
seems hopeless. This is not on ac- 
count of any world depression, it is a chronic 
condition. The farmer is proverbially a growler, 
but few farmers can have such cause to com- 
plain as the Korean, who is often so poor that 
he can’t afford to eat even the rice he grows. 
He sells it and buys cheaper and coarser grains, 
eking them out with wild grasses and roots. 
Starvation is never very far from the door. 
Few farmers work their own land, prices are 
so unfairly high that independent farmers are 
becoming fewer every year. Rent, taxes, 
seed, tools, and labour take more than half 
the yield from each tiny farm. Drought and 
flood, epidemic disease and the constant drain 
of an abnormal infant mortality add to the un- 
certainty of life. Superstition and witchcraft 
add to its fears without providing any com- 
pensating relief. Debt is inevitable and well 
nigh universal, crippling and enervating every 
home it enters. Drink and gambling pass the 
time and bring forgetfulness to the individual 
(for a time), but they, too, add immeasurably 
to the misery and insecurity of life for all. 
Even the pride of nationhood is denied, and 
every year thousands leave their native land 
to seek a better fortune as farmers in Man- 
churia or as labourers in Japan. In almost 


every village there are homes where only the 
women and the old men are left, and they are 
dependent on an uncertain remittance from 
the breadwinner who has gone abroad. No 
wonder that even among a sunny natured 
people there is a widespread, a wellnigh all 
pervasive pessimism about life; a fatalistic 
philosophy deep-rooted in the Korean con- 
sciousness. 

In the past the Korean farmer has been the 
least self-conscious of men, and perhaps the 
absence of comparison with others has saved 
him from utter despair. But now he has 
tasted the tree of knowledge of economic 
good and evil. For good or ill he has 
become aware of his nakedness, and a rest- 
less fever has come into his blood. His 
power is not equal to his desires. Life is 
forcing changes on him, and not supplying 
him with the wherewithal to face those 
changes. Everywhere his country shows signs 
of increasing wealth yet he knows that he 
himself is becoming increasingly poor. Even 
his children are no longer his, and this is the 
greatest loss of all to a Korean man. His son, 
whom he proudly sends to school, going fur- 
ther into debt to find the means, finishes the 
High School Course and comes back to his 
father’s home—but not to stay. Perhaps he 
is dutiful enough to hold his tongue ; perhaps 
he speaks what isin his mind. His thoughts 
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are no longer his parents’ thoughts.It is more 
than the clash of two generations, it is the 
clash of two civilisations. Korean village life 
has become hateful to him; its ignorance, its 
poverty, its lack of interest repel him ; at all 
costs he must get away again to the city. And 
one more grouch is given to the farmer, who 
knows only too well that village life is not 
good enough for his son, but who has no pow- 
er to make it better. 

~ Is the situation, then, utterly hopeless? Some 
villagers will tell you that they have been 
given a new hope in recent years. “Are rents, 
then, coming down? Is there some new and 
cheap kind of fertiliser to improve the crops ? 
Have you found a remedy for smallpox or 
measles ?”’ we ask; but they reply, “No, 
there is still no hope for any of us in this evil 
world ; but we have learnt that if we believe 
in Christ we shall be saved from our sins and 
shall receive everlasting life when we die, and 
in Heaven with Jesus we shall be compensat- 
ed for all our present miseries. This is even 
likely to happen before we die, for isn’t Jesus 
coming again soon ?” This is the implicit hope 
of many a simple Christian in the Korean vill- 
ages. For them Christianity offers no real 
hope for this life, whatever the missionaries 
may teach ; their eyes are on the beyond. Ex- 
perience has taught them that any hopes for 
this life are vain. 

One of the better educated of our young 
Korean ministers was talking with me the 
other day, when I happened to mention the 
name of Kagawa, the great Japanese Chris- 
tian leader. “Oh,” he said, “You mean the 
optimist, Kagawa.” I had never thought of 
characterising Kagawa as more optimistic than 
his fellow Christians ; but this remark made 
me wonder whiether there are many optimists 
in the Korean Church even among the minis- 
ters. The general trend seems to me to be 
pessimistic and dualistic. This life on the 
material plane is a necessary evil. 

I think we are agreed that this conception 
of Christianity is inadequate and the problem 
is how to supplement it with something more 


ultimately satisfying. We may be quite sure 
that a too other-worldly faith makes no appeal 
to the majority of the youth who are being 
educated along western lines, and are getting 
ideas of material and spiritual progress pos- 
sible here and now in this life. We may wish 
that they would be content with their fathers’ 
faith and their fathers’ life; but we can only 
think like that in the abstract. We cannot 
but be glad to the depths of our being that at 
last the youth of Korea has come to the stage 
where it will no longer stand the old bad con- 
ditions of life, and we must rejoice, too, that 
they are looking for a new philosophy adequate 
to lift them from the quagmire into a better 
future. It is easy for one of us to speak or 
write of these conditions, but quite impossible, 
by the greatest stretch of our imaginations, to 
realise the complete absence of zest in life, 
the deadly monotony, and the fearful moral 
chasms that open up before the feet of count- 
less men and women like ourselves who, 
through force of circumstance, are living 
under the conditions of Korean village life. 

It is usually a mistake to look for a simple 
explanation or an easy solution for such a 
complex problem as we are now facing. Yet 
I cannot resist the temptation to suggest that 
the farmer’s leisure time is a fruitful source of 
much of the trouble. An authoritative esti- 
mate declares that the Korean farmer works 
on an average about 125 days in the year. It 
is in no way his fault that he has 240 days of 
leisure. He has no knowledge of any occupa- 
tion with which to fill his time. He sits with 
his neighbours, and talks of this triviality and 
that. He smokes invessantly, he drinks fre- 
quently, he gambles probably. Sometimes 
alone, he sits and thinks, and sometimes he 
just seems to sit. 

It is no wonder that Christianity comes as a 
marvellous saving power, and as a strong new 
interest iuto the lives of many. It is no 
wonder that Bible Classes and Institutes are 
thronged, and that the new religion fills so 
large a place in many lives. But Bible study, 
religious meetings, prayer and Christian medi- 
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tation do not fill up those 240 empty days, and 
the habits of a lifetime are strong. The house 
swept and garnished is an open invitation to 
the forces of evil which all too often come 
into renewed possession. 

It is, at first sight, natural for us to say that 
if we preach effectively the Christians will 
themselves seek means to solve their major 
problems, but such in fact has not been the 
case. Villages where Christianity is strong 
are not noticeably more hopeful or progres- 
sive than others. In this I speak from a very 
limited experience, and I should be delighted 
if someone who has seen Christianity trans- 
form the social and economic life of villages 
would give us a written record of what they 
have seen. If Christianity has any social pro- 
gramme, (and few in these days will deny 
that it has), if the Church acknowledges any 
obligation to serve the community ( an obliga- 
tion as yet perhaps too seldom acknowledged); 
if we seek not our own individual salvation, 
but in the spirit of our Lord give our lives to 
the service of needy men, we cannot ignore 
the challenge of Korea to face a gigantic task 
of rural reconstruction. We can make the 
Korean village a place to which her educated 
sons will gladly return. There will be a task 
for all, a goal ahead, and a rest in striving to- 
ward the goal. There are infact today, in 
Korea, villages where the old men do not look 
back to the good old days as old men do but 
forward to the good days to come, of which 
the present good days are but an earnest. It 
is a reproach to the Christian Church that she 
has not been in the vanguard of such a move- 
ment; it would bea disgrace if she did not 
follow such a lead. Secular society is beginn- 
ing to concern itself in giving a new hope to 
the hopeless. Model communities are being 
organised without any reference to Christ. 


Surely we must take this present opportunity 
to show how such model communities can be 
established, with Christ as their centre, His 
Spirit as their driving power, His Love as 
their motive, His Kingdom as their goal. 

Signs are not wanting that the Christian 
Church is waking up to its responsibility in 
this matter. It is not too late for us to take 
the lead, for once begun we can set a pace 
that no other group can keep. We can seta 
standard that is absolute, and impart a quality 
to the life of society that is unique. Here isa 
task fit for the powers of eager youth, as well 
as for the older generation, who will need to 
be helped towards the new vision with in- 
finite patience but who will share it in the end. 
“A great door and an effectual is opened to us 
and there are many adversaries.”’ Thank 
God we can say with Paul ‘and’ instead of ‘but’ 
because we already know what it is to have 
conquered through the Power of His Love. 

In future articles I want to describe some of 
the ways in which Koreans and government 
officials are attempting to solve this problem. 
Several of these are very significant in a 
negative, yet also in a positive way, for us. I 
wish I could also describe some of the at- 
tempts of Missions and of the Y. M.C. A. to 
face the task; but I think that should be left 
for another pen. In the next article I shall 
describe a visit to a non-Christian model vill- 
age, and in a later oneI shall describe my 
visit to a very remarkable Government Agri- 
cultural School on the island of Namhai, in 
South Kyung Sang Province. These two 
visits brought me in contact with two men, a 
Korean and Japanese, an old man and a young 
one, each of whom in his way is an outstand- 
ing personality, and both of whom witness 
to the need of just the kind of thing that the 
Christian Church alone can accomplish. 
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Work Among Rural Women 


INDUK PAK 


The Life of Farming Women 


Having grown up in the country I know 
somewhat the life of a farmer’s wife. She 
exists within the four walls of poverty, ignor- 
ance, disease and superstition. Above these 
‘is the roof of oppression by her husband. She 
‘toils under these circumstances all through 
her life from birth to death. It seems that it 
‘is her destiny, for there is no way of getting 
‘out of it. Many of our grandmothers went 
‘through such a life, and many women of to- 
day are going through practically the same 
routine. For the rest of the picture, I will let 
each reader imagine. 


A Peripatetic School 


Because of my own experience in a country 
village in childhood I have been thinking 
very seriously how I could help our women to 
a better way than what they have, and ever 
since I had the knowledge of Jesus I was more 
anxious to teach them the way, the truth, and 
the life of Jesus. Several years ago I hada 
chance, perhaps the only one in my entire life, 

_ to study in America. Since my return from 
| America a year and seven months ago I have 
) been trying a sort of peripatetic school for our 
rural women through the cooperation of many 
\ good friends both here and in America. 


Several centers within a ten-miles radius are 
selected as one working unit. Then with 
volunteer workers, two by two, I goto the 
villages within this area once a week, or once 
every ten days, and hold classes. The objects 
of the peripatetic school are: 

1. To inculcate the living spirit of Jesus, 
To advance culture, 
To disseminate knowledge, 
To encourage the formation of cooperative 
societies, 
5. To give guidance in cottage industries. 

Usually twenty to fifty women and young 

girls meet in one  village-class, perhaps 


2. 
3. 
4, 


under a tree in late fall or early spring, and in 

any large house in winter. Crowds of people 

gather together before the hour, and they 

send their youngsters out to meet us on the 

way. First we tell Bible stories, then we, 
take up all kinds of subjects such as hygiene 

and sanitation, baby care, emergency needs, 
raising chickens, pigs, cows, rabbits. and silk- 

worms, budgeting, dyeing, sewing, etc. We. 
teach them to read and write. Only ten out > 
of every hundred women can read in these | 
villages. Not only are these subjects eagerly 
studied but the women love to learn to sing | 
and to play games. I wish you could see how — 
the grandmothers and their granddaughters 
run a race together ! 


A Village-Class Woman 


Kwangsup is twenty-two years old and a 
brave woman. She married at the age of six- 
teen and became a widow three months after 
her wedding. Hard enough as it was fora 
young girl to face such a situation, she had as 
yet to bear another yoke—a yoke of tradition. 
Her family, together with her late husband’s, 
cursed her by saying that her husband’s death 
was due to her sins. Six long years have 
passed and one afternoon she came to visit 
the village class that was being held in her 
mother’s community. The words of Jesus 
stimulated her thinking and encouraged her 
to find a new way of life. The disciples asked 
Jesus by whose sin that man was born blind. 
“Jesus answered, ‘‘Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents: but that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him.” 


Kwangsup understood that it was not her 
sins or those of her parents that caused 
her to become a widow, but that there 
was a reason, that it was to glorify God 
through her life if she made good. She 
decided to follow Jesus, her action im- 
mediately drew the attention of her husband’s 
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-heople, and she was ostracised. 


WORK AMONG RURAL WOMEN 


She is now 
working very hard to get her elementary 
education at the Seoul Evangelistic Center. 


_ She cooks for her board, sews for her tuition, 


. walks six miles to attend school, and goes 
| without lunch. To be sure she will help many 
_ others like her own self out of this experience. 


At present there are altogether about 
seventy women and seventy young girlsin 
these village-classes, 


A Folk School for Rural Women 


When I was visiting Denmark on my way 
back home, the Danish Folk High School im- 
pressed me so much that soon after my arrival 
I wrote a modest little book on the Danish 
Folk High School. While writing itI kept 
thinking as to how my people could get the 
living spirit similar to that by which Denmark 
was revived. The step to be taken obviously 
was to try out some of their working princi- 
ples among our people. 

With the help of many friends and the mem- 
bers of the Society for Work among Rural 
Women, who are vitally interested in the ad- 
vancement of our rural women and the better- 
ment of our Society, we were able to carry 
out our first experiment of a folk school for 
farmers’ wives for three weeks, from Febru- 
ary 27 to March 19 of this year. . We rented 
the building where the Y. M.C. A. had a folk 
school for farmers last winter. Then we 
selected eight women from different parts of 
Korea. We lived together like one family. 
We cooked twice a day, drew water out of a 
weil 36 ft deep, built fires, cleaned rooms, 
scrubbed the floor, and swept the yard. 

The kitchen arrangements in our Korean 
homes are very inconvenient, so our women, 
who spend two-thirds of their time in the 
kitchen, suffer great hardships. It was a pro- 
blem of the folk school to find out how we 


could make our kitchen a better and more 
convenient place to work in. It was unusually 
cold while we were having the folk school, but 
our enthusiasm for new knowledge and our 
love for each other and our God warmed us 
all. The subjects we talked about were those 
pertaining to the living spirit and those men- 
tioned in connection with the peripatetic 
school. Through it all our purpose was to for- 
tify these women with the love of the eternal 
and righteous God, and with our hopein Him 
by which they may live and work courageously 
and joyously under all circumstances. 

The story of Mrs. Lew, one of our folk 
school women, must be told. She walked 120 
lz or 40 miles to our meeting place. She makes 
a living by farming and has a son of thirteen. 
Her husband has a second wife and three chil- 
dren from her. Under one roof one husband, 
two wives, four children from two mothers, a 
mother-in-law, and the father of the first wife 
live together. Westerners cannot understand 
such a life, yet many of our women have to 
endure it. When Mrs. Lew first came she 
looked very depressed and very seldom she 
smiled, but at the end of the folk school ses- 
sion she was changed toa new person both in 
and out; she caught the vision and has a new 
hope. At the closing exercise she got up and 
said, “I have discovered the living Jesus.” 


Our Hopes and Plans for the Future 


If a house with a lot of about one acre can 
be obtained near the city of Seoul we wish to 
run a folk school twice a year having twenty 
women for each session. If these forty wo- 
men go back to their homes with a new spirit 
and idea what a power and moving force they 
would be to their homes and villages! Thus 
our 4,000,000 homes and 28,240 villages may 
be changed into better and happier places to 
live in. 
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Physical Education at Ewha College, Seoul 


Miss SHINSIL S. KIM 


mE ATTITUDE of our girls toward 
De physical education has changed. 
‘8m Their interest is growing very fast in 
games and sports. The day of urg- 
ing and forcing the girls to participate in dif- 
ferent games is past ; on the contrary they are 
eager to learn, and do things with enthusiasm 
and high spirits. They are sorry to stop 
when the gymnasium period is over and 
‘sometimes they ask to be allowed to play a 
little longer. 

They love best to play basket ball, volley 
ball, indoor baseball and tennis ; but they also 
enjoy folk dancing, marching, gymnastic ex- 
ercises and games. Lectures on health, good 
posture, and corrective exercises are much 
appreciated. Two of the girls reported a 
marked improvement in their health after do- 
ing some prescribed corrective exercises for a 
year. 

Aside from class work we run series of 
seasonal games after school. Last spring we 
ran a series of inter-class indoor baseball 
matches and the Literary Seniors were the 
undefeated champions. 

After running off a series of inter-class 
basket bail matches last winter, we picked 
out four all-star color teams and played at the 
Y. M.C. A. gymnasium. It was the climax 
of the season. The student body and the 
teachers were divided into two sides—Red 
and Blue. They cheered enthusiastically for 


their respective teams. The girls played well 
and it was a close game. The Blue team 
finally won. In between halves the Music 
Seniors and Juniors did the Gipsy Festival 
Dance. Ten girls who had earned 700 points 
in different sports were presented with the 
“‘Ewha’’ letter. 

Now you will be surprised to learn that our 
College playground where we carry out all 
our sports and games is only a tennis court; 
but it is one of the most valuable spots you 
will find in Korea. In winter we flood this 
tennis court and convert it into a skating rink, 
With much enthusiasm the girls are learning 
to skate. There are 90 new girls who learned 
last winter, and at times the rink was so full 
that there was hardly elbow room. 

Our small space limits the variety of games 
and sports we can play, but we are doing the 
best we can with what we have. We are 
happily looking forward to the gymnasium we 
shall have on our new college site. 

Our aim is ‘‘A team for every girl and every 
girl ona team.” We want to provide the girls 
with wholesome and suitable physical activi- 
ties so that they may derive fun from recrea- 
tion, health benefits from muscular exercise, 
and training in desirable social conduct. 
Through the right kind of recreation we hope 
to build up Christian character which will find 
expression in everyday living. 


DO YOU KNOW ? 


How a lost father was found ? 


PAP OP pe 


If the general trend of thought in the Korean Church is optimistic? ... “a 
Whether Christianity has an adequate social program for rural Korea ? 

What constitute the four walls of life for the average farm woman of Korea? 
That four large modern churches are now being built in various Korean towns? . 


Why a missionary runs a towel and soap agency? ... 


(page 134) 
(page 185) 
(page 1386) 
(page 145) 
(page 149) 
(page 153) 
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Young Korea Finds the Way 


W. J. ANDERSON 
(Continued from the June Number) 


Dae THE PASSING of winter came 


4 : the warmer days of Spring, which 
ee ae 


thawed out the frozen ground and 

put new life into sleeping buds on 
trees and shrubs. Crocuses sprang up almost 
over night, and the greens and herbs upon 
which the farmer’s wife depends so much for 
the spring menu, were found in great abun- 
dance on hill and dale. The farmers went 
out early in the morning, and stayed until late 
at night, preparing the upland fields for sow- 
ing their barley, beans, broom-corn and early 
vegetables. . 

Choonghaki caught the spirit of the season 
and was out with the older men, getting his 
father’s fields ready for the seeds. His young- 
er brother should have been helping him but, 
according to best Korean custom, he had 
been selected to become the scholar of the 
family so he was not supposed to engage in 
any manual labor, but must give his entire 
time to the study of the Chinese characters. 

About the middle of the fourth month 
Choonghaki’s father suddenly became very ill 
with a fever and the village doctor was called 
in to take charge of the case. Later on other 
doctors were called and asked to prescribe for 
the sufferer, but, although he ate several kinds 
of herbs; a brew made from ducks’ tongues ; 
a mixture of dried snake skins, and a soup of 
dried deer’s liver and several other ingre- 
dients, he got no better. 

When market day came, and the father 
could not go to sell the eggs and other pro- 
duce, Choonghaki had to go in his stead. 
Though he often had gone with his father, 
this was the first time he had gone alone, so 
he felt quite grown up and important. He 
reached the market in due time, sold his 
wares, bought salt, thread, dried fish and 
some sea-weed, and was getting ready to re- 
turn home, when he noticed a crowd of people 


gathering at the other end of the market. 
Wondering what it was all about, he went to 
investigate and as he came near he was met 
by a nice looking young man and was asked 
to come forward, so that he could see and 
hear better. 

When he reached the front line he noticed 
that two or three men were in charge and that 
one of them was talking to the people of the 
sins of the Korean people and their need of a 
certain Jesus who could save them. Choong- 
haki could not understand it very well and 
was about to leave, when he heard the man 
say that they were going to have a meeting in 
the little white building on the hill and that 
all who cared to come might doso. He said 
there would be music on an instrument called 
an organ and that some students would sing a 
song. Choonghaki had never seen or heard 
anything like that so he decided to go. Follow- 
ing the crowd he entered a room 16X24 feet 
and sat down on the clean mats. He had 
never seen a room larger than 8X16, except 
a store, and never had he seen so many people 
sitting in one place, the women on one side 
and the men and boys on the other. When 
the organ was played he listened in amaze- 
ment. It was so different from anything 
he had heard before that he even laughed 
out aloud. He gradually got used to its con- 
fusing noise, however, and decided he rather 
liked it though it could not be compared with 
his uncle’s “kayakkum.” 

After the song by the students, who were 
all so clean and nicely dressed, a young man 
stood up and began to talk. He told of a 
great God who had created the universe, 
made man and had given him charge of the 
cultivation of the things upon the earth, as 
well as dominion over the beasts of the field. 
He said that we could not live without this 
God and that, though we might not recognize 
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Him nor give Him thanks for what He had 
done for us, yet He provided for us and was 
ever longing that we might become his child- 
ren to love and serve him and believe on his 
son, Jesus. 

After the meeting, the good looking young 
man gave each one a tract and asked him 
to read it and to come next market day, 
when there would be a missionary and a 
foreign doctor who had many wonderful kinds 
of medicine. “A foreign doctor, I wonder if 
he would have anything that might help my 
father?” said Choonghaki to himself. 

All the way home he kept thinking of the 
strange things that he had heard and of the 
prospect of seeing the Westerners. At first 
he thought he would not say anything to his 
father about them, until after he had seen the 
foreign doctor, but as the father did not get 
any better, but was even worse at times, he 
decided to speak. 

“Father,” he began after they had finished 
their supper and the tables had been cleared 
_ away, “It seems that our Korean doctors have 
exhausted their resources and still you are no 
better, how would it be if we tried some 
medicine from a foreign country ?”’ 

‘Medicine from a foreign country? We 
have tried medicine from China and I am sure 
there is nothing better in Japan, so what’s 
the use ?” 

‘Well, we might try 
America,”’ said Choonghaki. 

“From America; however could we get 
anything from such a far-off country ?” 

“They say there are splendid doctors among 
the teachers of the Jesus religion; perhaps 
we could get some from them.”’ 

Weak though the father was he sat up and 
looked in amazement at his son. “So that is 
what you have been thinking of? I have 
been troubled about you ever since our talk 
last winter and I have been afraid that you 
have been associating with the Christians. 
No, rather would I die than eat any of their 
medicine! Furthermore, I would die even if 
I did eat because it would dome no good if 


something from 


I did not become a Christian, and that I will 
never do. No, that is out of the question; if 
it is the will of the gods that I die, I will die, 
and you will have to carry on as best you can, 
and make sacrifice to my spirit each year.” 

With that he sighed and lay down among his 
covers, soon to fall into a restless, delirious 
sleep. Far into the night Choonghaki watch- 
ed over him, trying as best he could to cool 
his hot brow and quiet his troubled spirit. In 
his own soul raged a terrific battle. He loved 
his country and wished to be loyal to her and 
to the bestof her customs and religion. He 
loved his father and desired above all things 
to be obedient and loyal to: him. But for 
some reason or other there seemed to be 
something lacking in his life; he had not 
found satisfaction or peace of mind; he long- 
ed for something, he knew not what. He had 
heard things at the market which had the pro- 
mise of satisfying his longing. What should 
he do? What was his duty to custom, to his 
father and to himself ? When he fell asleep, 
he did not know, but when he awoke in the 
morning it seemed that the same thoughts 
had been with him all night long and that the 
embryo of a decision was already in his heart. 

Next market day Choonghaki was up bright 
and early. After doing his morning chores 
and eating his breakfast, he bade his parents 
a fond farewell and started off with his eggs 
and rice. All the way he kept thinking, “I 
wonder what he will be like, and will he even 
notice such a youngster asI?” Suddenly he 
stood still in the path and laughed aloud. 
“What a silly person I have been to think of 
buying foreign medicine. Of course I will not 
have money enough, for they say that things 
from America are many times more expensive 
than ours andI have only 50 sen! Well, I 
can go and see him anyway.” So he started 
on, but it was with a slower pace, for much of 
his enthusiasm had been dampened by this 
disturbing thought. 

Before long he again found himself in the 
little white building and actually looking at 
the two Westerners. They really were not so 
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different and yet their tight fitting trousers 
and little, short, unbuttoned coats made them 
look so funny. Their long noses, blue eyes 
set deep back into their heads, light hair and 
faded complexion made them a great contrast 
to the men and. women whom he saw every 
day. : 

When one of them began talking, however, 
Choonghaki soon forgot what they looked like 
and listened intently to the message; it was 
so different from anything that he had ever 
heard before and it seemed to answer his 
many questions and satisfy his heart’s long- 
ings. 

After the preacher had finished speaking the 
doctor announced that he had come to help 
them in any way that he could and that if 
there were any who needed medical attention 
they could come to him in the little room 
behind the platform. Choonghaki sat and 
watched several go and come, but could not 
get up enough courage to go himself. 

Finally the young man whom he had seen 
the last time he had come to the church, for 
so he had discovered the building to be, came 
to him and said, ‘‘Hello, young fellow, you 
were here last market day, weren’t you, do 
you wish to see the doctor ?” 

“Ves, I would like to see the doctor,” said 
Choonghaki, “but it is not for myself but for 
my father who is very ill with a fever.” 

“Well, come right along,” said the young 
man, ‘‘and I will take you in as soon as those 
women come out.” 

“But,” stammered the boy, “I am not sure 
whether I can get any medicine even if I do 
go because I have only 50 sen.” 

‘Oh that is all right. These foreigners are 
not out here to make money, they are here to 
help us Koreans and they love us very much. 
Many times they do not get even the original 
price of the medicine and as a matter of fact 
they give a great deal free to the poor people 
who are unable to pay.” 

As Choonghaki followed his new friend into 
the room his heart beat so fast he was sure 
the doctor would hear it, but his fears were 


soon stayed when he saw the doctor’s smiling 
face and heard his cheery, ‘Well, young man, 
what can I do for you ? You do not look sick ; 
in fact you are the picture of health.” 

“Oh, it is not I who am sick, it is my honor- 
able father.” He then proceeded to tell of his 
father’s symptoms and of the treatment which 
had been given. The kindly doctor smiled 
and, after asking a few questions, told the 
lad that he had just what the father needed 
and that if he took it according to instruc- 
tions he would be well again within a coupl 
of weeks. Seeks 

“But how about the price,” asked Choong- 
haki, “I have only a little with me but I will 
be willing to pay so much every market day 
until it is all settled up.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that,” said the 
doctor, “it’s only 30 sen, and if you do not 
have it today you can bringing it some other 
time and give it to this young man.” 

“Thirty sen!” exclaimed the amazed but 
happy boy, “‘if that is all it is I can pay it to- 
day,” whereupon he produced the money and 
went out the proud possessor of the “foreign 
medicine,” which he had confidence would 
cure his father; for he knew that no man 
with a happy, loving spirit like that would lie 
or try to deceive an innocent boy. “I wonder 
what makes him and those people with him so 
different,” Choonghaki kept wondering as he 
hurried home. 

Now the question was, how was he going to 
be able to give it to his father without telling 
him where he had obtained it? What if the 
father refused to take it, what good would it 
do him then? Sooner or later he would have 
to give account of how he had spent the thirty 
sen, so he knew that eventually he would 
have to tell all, but somehow he was not fear- 
ful; in fact he was rather anxious to share his 
new-found joy with those nearest to him. 

The immediate way had been prepared, 
however, for during his absence the father 
had had an especially hard attack of the fever 
and had been left weaker then ever, and the 
mother was crying as she prepared the rice 
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for the evening meal. This was Choonghaki’s 
chance. “Don’t cry,’’ he said, ‘‘I was for- 
tunate enough to get a new kind of medicine 
today and I am sure he will be better soon.” 

“Oh, but we have tried so many kinds and 
they have not helped, what is the use?’’ an- 
swered the distracted mother. 

“But this is different,” he said “A very fine 
young man recommended it and I am con- 
fident it is better than what these other doc- 
tors have been giving.” 

‘All right, you can try,” said the mother, 
“but I know it will do no good.” 

The father was so very ill that he did not 
know, nor did he care what he was being 
given, so he took the quinine, as the medicine 
proved to be, without a word. The next day 
there was no recurrence of the fever, nor on 
the next; on the third morning even the 
father was surprised to find that he felt like 
sitting up and eating a little gruel. 

From that time on he continued to get 
stronger and after a few days it was not 
necessary for him to take any medicine at all. 
Choonghaki’s joy knew no bounds and he 
could scarcely wait until the next market day 
when he could go and tell the young man of 
the treatment. 

About the last time the father took the 
medicine, however, he made avery wry ex- 
pression and said in disgust, “My, but this is 
bitter stuff, where in the world did it come 
from ?” 

“Oh, it is just some medicine I got at the 
market last time. It seems to be something 
new.” 

“Well, it certainly has an awful taste, but it 
has fixed me up so I guess I shouldn’t 
grumble.” 


“Yes, I am glad I found out about it or 1am 
afraid you would not have been with us much 
longer, and I am sure I do not know what we 
would have done if you had not recovered.’’ 

(7'o be Continued) 


From Suicide to Service 


The Men’s Bible Institute had just closed. 
There were 69 enrolled for two months’ study. 
A dormitory was provided but they took care of 
the heating and their board. I was pleased 
to have 16 students attend from my territory. 


When entertaining the upper class different 
men were telling me how they first became 
Christians. One young man said that he had 
been a policeman but that he left the service 
and went to Japan. Altogether he was in 
Japan five times, working and studying and 
sightseeing. The last time he was so de- 
pressed that he decided to take his life. How- 
ever, he was attracted by the sound of music 
and stopped to see what it was. Here he 
found a Christian service for the Japanese in 
progress but he was kindly received and told 
about Christianity. - . 


This made a strong appeal to him in his de- 
pressed condition and he gave his name and 
address and received the assurance that he 
would be called upon the next evening. That 
night it rained furiously and our friend 
thought no-one would come, but the Christians 
came nevertheless and this in itself madea 
strong impression upon him. They told him 
about the Bible and taught him how to pray. 


He testifies that after that all thought of self- 
destruction left him and he was filled with a 
new joy that he had never experienced before. 
He immediately set to work and won ten 
other Koreans and took them with him to this 
Christian Japanese mission. Later on his wife 
joined him and they returned to Korea. His 
father is an aristocrat of the old type and 
refuses to listen to his new found religion, so 
he has moved to another village where he is 
now the leader of the church and is a very 
capable and earnest worker. Thus does the 
Spirit continue His work. 

HENRY M. BRUEN 
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CATHERINE A. BONWICK 


STARTED OUT to visit the north in 
order to see my daughter Frances and 
to look for myself on the work she is 
doing in the Master’s name. On 

arrival I spent the first week making myself 
myself useful, in overhauling her wardrobe, 
and it was a very interesting experience to be 
a guest in her home, where the tables were 
turned with her as hostess. The Pohung 
School at Hoiryung, of which Frances is the 
principal, is attended by nearly 300 girls, and 
Graduation Day for 22 of the High School girls 
and the changing of four of the teachers were 
in the near future, so there was much to be 
done,—letters to write, telegrams to send, 
folks to interview and a speech to prepare, 
which is expected of the principal when girls 
are going out into the world. Frances spoke on 
“Personality,” and it was interesting to me to 
hear how easily the words came to her in a 
foreign language, but she did well to become 
acquainted with it when a child. 

The day itself dawned and the graduates 
were attractive in white silk waists and black 
skirts. There was some unhappiness among 
them because two of their number had failed, 
but we will hope that those two will learn 
their lesson and find that there is no royal road 
to learning, and if a diploma is to possessed it 
must be earned. The principal presented the 
diplomas and the bowing and speechmaking 
by those interested in the school made it all 
very solemn and dignified. Here it many not 
be out of place to record an experience con- 
cerning the mothers of the two who had fail- 
ed. They came in hot haste to know why 
their daughters should not have passed and 
were told the reason quite frankly, and that if 
diplomas were given to lazy and industrious 
alike they would be useless and would give 
the school a bad reputation. One mother 
talked reasonably and went away satisfied ; 
the other blamed the principal, the teachers 


and everyone but the culprit. After being as- 
sured that all these angry words were untrue 
and quite unnecessary the irate parent was 
left alone to think the thing out. 

About fifteen minutes later she was asked 
to come and have some tea. Frances ad- 
dressed her as ‘Mother’ and as she entered 
the room she said, “I have a new mind now; 
when you left me alone ! prayed and now I 
feel different. I know it was not your fault 
that my daughter failed and I thank you for 
all that you have done for her.” I was sorry 
for her girl but I thanked God for the wisdom 
He had given mine to deal with such a diffi- 
culty. 

We were so happy that my husband could 
also be present at the High School graduation 
and we will leave it to others to guess what it 
feels like to be at such a ceremony and to 
know that one’s own child has helped those 
girls along to their present status, not only in 
academic subjects but in the things that make 
for true godliness and fine character. 

There is a very fine Kindergarten at Hoi- 
ryung and their Graduation Ceremony in the 
church would be hard to describe, for some- 
one had conceived the idea of dressing the 
graduates, tiny tots as they were, in black 
gowns and mortarboards (at all angles) and 
tassels. To see the little ones strutting up to 
receive their important looking documents 
was something to bring a smile for many a 
day tocome. I imagined some of them, in the 
days far ahead, wearing a cap and gown 
in college and when being congratulated 
answering, “Oh, they’re nothing to me; I 
have been accustomed to this regalia from my 
youth up!’ 

The church life there is an inspiration. 
Pastor Pak is a very fine man ; it was told me 
that he is a great visitor and is very friendly 
with both old and young, that he spends much 
time in prayer especially in the early morning 
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hours. Then I understood why the church 
was filled to overflowing and why there were 


between 400 and 500 at the mid-week prayer. 


service, and why the Sunday morning serv- 
ice—where five babies were baptized, two 
young people received into the church and the 
Communion celebrated—was conducted with 
quiet dignity and grace. I learned again that 
‘‘Prayer changes things,” yes, and changes 
folks too. 

Girls are in my line and I have a very spec- 
ial love for them, but I must not be found 
* guilty of leaving out the Boys’ Graduation 
Ceremony at Hoiryong ; their black coats and 
white collar-bands, their bright happy faces 
and their songs—the boy who led with a clear 
sweet voice which made one wish he could 
have some special training. 

Leaving Hoiryung we went to see someone 
else’s daughter conduct her Graduation Exer- 
cises at Lungchingtsun Girls’ High School. 
What a group of splendid girls Miss McMillan 
can show, so well poised and efficient. I sat in 
a reverie as I looked upon that crowd of girls 
and thought of what Christianity has meant to 
them—the loosening of their bonds, the set- 
ting free of their abilities, the bestowal of a 
sane view of life and its possibilities. Some 
of the girls are exceedingly clever and a few 
are brilliant, these gifts would have remained 
dormant but for the fact that Christian educa- 
tion has opened for them the door of oppor- 
tunity. The graduation was held in the splen- 
did new Girls’ School building, to the erection 
of which Mr. George Bruce has devoted so 
much time and energy. 

What can I say about the hospitals, the 
doctors and nurses, the Baby Clinic, where I 
saw some 22 babies weighed—just dear love- 
able babies—some fatter than others, some 
tearful and some smiling, and all showing 
signs of benefit from the good doctors’ and 
nurses’ care. 

Our last call was at Hamheung. We trav- 
elled at night and in the morning sought re- 
freshment in the dining-car. After ordering 
a poached egg on toast and waiting for seven 


or eight minutes for it to appear, the waiter 
came and with a serious face declared, “Sorry 
no poach egg, boily egg but no poach egg!’ 
At Hamheung we enjoyed seeing five new 
nurses receive their diplomas at the hands of 
Dr. Florence Murray and enter upon their 
life work after three years’ training in the 
Mission hospital, and one thought it would not 
be hard to be sick (slightly indisposed !) if 
one of these gentle, capable ladies could be in 
charge and attend to one’s needs. Words are 
not at my command to tell of the missionaries, 
both men and women, who work away day 
and night to make a better world, and to help 
folks to be better in it. All that I have tried 
to describe we saw in the field where the 
repesentatives of the United Church of 
Canada are working, and my love for and 
interest in Canada have been widened and 
deepened because of what I saw and felt. 

There are problems and difficulties and 
financial cuts, as in all other fields, but there 
is a happy spirit of comradeship and coopera- 
tion there that warmed one’s heart and caused 
one often to say, ‘Thank God!” 


Korean Stream by Moonlight 


The magic twilight hour forever young, 
Goreber charged fith old-time titchery, 
Hnfolds us, - exguisite notes the birds hate 
SItg 
till linger im our ears - dear melody. 
DeGoted ebening stars send to the moon 
Adoring smiles, - the foaiting fishing boats 
Lie motionless this peerless night i June 
dubile fishes hold high tex on lustrous floats. 
The queen of night asrends the stairs of space,~ 
Aer flashing gold makes castle fhere looms 
cliff, 

The dipping oars crochet x marvelous Lace, 
gleaming palace glides our little skiff. 
Bike love, loved moon, vou field 

transforming pofmer - 
What worlds pou change in 
one befuiteching hour. 


Catherine Baker 
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What is Interesting the Korean Church 


Extracts from the “The Christian Messenger.” 
Translated by BrucE F. Hunt 


a T A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, held under 

y\ the auspices of the Kyengki Provincial 
Government, the plan to incorporate a cer- 
tain amount of religious instruction in the 
a Public School system was announced. Asa 
beginning, special speakers, representing different 
well known sects and denominations, will be invited 
to speak ata gathering of teachers, presenting the 
claims of their particular faith. These speeches are to 
be printed and circulated among the teachers of the 
Province and by this means a certain amount of re- 
ligious instruction is expected to reach even to the 


pupils. 

For several months the ‘‘Christian Messenger’’ has 
been running a series of articles commemorating the 
40th anniversary of the founding of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission. In the April 5th issue the fol- 
lowing interesting statistics were given: The first 
Mission Station of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
was established at Chunju in 1894, with 7 missionaries; 
the number of missionaries has now grown to 80. 
Since the founding of the Mission in 1892, 165 mission- 
aries have come to the field; of that number 26 have 
died, 59 returned to the United States and 80 are still 
jn active service. There are at present 698 places of 
meeting, 45 pastors, 147 organized churches and 4 
presbyteries within the bounds of the territory oc- 
cupied by the Southern Presbyterian Mission. 


The Methodist Theological Seminary in Seoul gradu- 
ated a class of 14 in March, six women and eight men. 


Mr. H. K. Lew, Editor of ‘‘New Life,’’ has been ap- 
pointed as Director of Religious Education of the 


Methodist Church in Korea. 


A Union Easter Service of the Seoul churches was 
held in the Christian Literature Society building on 
April 16, Easter Sunday. The gathering took place on 
the flat roof at five o’clock in the morning. 


At a meeting of the An Ju Presbytery, in Pyeng An 
Province, Messrs. Lee Yung Do, Whang Kyok Ju, 
Han Choon Meung and Yoo Meung Wha were declared 
heretical and dangerous to the Church, and congrega- 
tions were instructed not to invite them to hold con- 
ferences or “‘revival meetings’’ within the bounds of 


the Presbytery. 


The building of a beautiful new church at a cost of 
¥ 9,000 has been recently completed in Chinju (Aus- 
tralian Presbyterian Mission territory). 


Pastor Kim Ik Tu was recently invited to hold 
special meetings for Koreans in Osaka, Japan. At 
this time ¥ 3,500 was raised towards the ¥ 10,000 
church building which is being planned for the Ko- 
rean church in Osaka. 


Pastor Kil Sun Ju recently held special meetings in 
Antung, Manchuria, at which time ¥ 7,000 for the new 
Korean church in Antung was raised, 


A new church, at acost of ¥ 18,000, is now under 
construction in Taiku, The contractor, Kim Choon 
Sik, is a Korean Christian who received his first train- 
ing under Mr. McMurtrie in the ‘‘shops’’ at Pyeng- 


yang. 


800 :women attended the General Class for Women 
of the Whanghai Presbytery held in Chiryung. One 
woman walked 250 li (88 miles) to attend the class. 


Sin Hung (Southern Presbyterian Mission Boys’ 
Academy, Chunju), Il Sin (Australian Presbyterian 
Mission Girls’ Academy, Tongnai) and Keisung 
(Northern Presbyterian Mission Boys’ Academy, 
Taiku) all received notice of Government ‘‘Designa- 
tion’ on April 12th. 


Five men in the Sangju district of Keungsang Pro- 
vince spent one month in distributing gospels and 
testaments, They worked without salary, receiving 
only their commisions for expenses. They sold 1800 
gospels and 40 testaments and held 50 meetings, giving 
talks on the evil effects of alcohol and tobacco. 


Last year (1932) ¥382,197,0C0 was spent on tobacco in 
Korea. This was an increase of ¥ 19,260 over the 
preceding year. It represents an average annual ex- 
enditure on tobacco of ¥ 1.50 by every man, woman 
and child in Korea. The average tax is said to be 944 
sen per head, 
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Evangelism in North 
KE. J. O. 


N EXAMINING the state of the evan- 
m™ 6gelistic work of the Church in the 
field of the Hoiryung Mission Station, 
which is also that of the North Ham- 
kyung Presbytery, comprising the northern- 
most eight counties of the North Hamkyung 
Province, in the northeast of Korea, it will be 
well to get an understanding of the conditions 
‘under which work is carried on, in order that 
the condition of the work may be more clear- 
ly judged. 

The first of the conditions to be considered 
is the relation of population to area. A glance 
at the list of population by provinces with the 
number of persons per square kilometre or per 
square mile, found in the Reports issued 
by the Government-General from time to 

~ time, will show that this province, while large 
in area, stands at the very bottom of the list 
in population per square miles. It has only 
an average of 69 persons to the square mile, 
while the next province up is Kangwon, with 

115, a leap of over 66%. The third is South 
Hamkyung, with 131, a step-up of almost 90%. 
All the others vary from -142 to 533 per square 
miles, showing a much greater density of 
population. 

Our small density of population is due to the 
very mountainous state of the province. From 
Paik Tu San, in the extreme north-west of the 
province, to the sea-coast there are tier on 
tier of mountains, with narrow valleys be- 
tween, but very few places where towns of 
any considerable size may find a footing, ora 
background from which to draw their sub- 
sistence. 

A second condition, that somewhat offsets 
the first, is the fact that facilities for travel in 
this frontier province reach more of the settle- 
ments than in many other parts of northern 
Korea. A railway line cuts through the 
center of the area, with an extension, just now 
being completed, that loops northeasterly 


Hamkyung' Province 


FRASER 


around the entire lower course of the Tumen 
River, from Hoiryung to its mouth, connect- 
ing with the new line to Kirin and so to Trans- 
Siberia. In addition to this there is the nar- 
row guage line westward to Moosan, besides a 
good number of automobile connections to 
various parts of the province. 

While this rapid increase in transport faci- 
lities, like that in the ancient Roman Empire 
in its aid to St. Paul, greatly assists the worker 
able to pay for them, it does not aid in the 
travel between distant and small groups of the 
evangelist and Biblewoman, who cannot af- 
ford to pay fares every time they make the 
rounds of their work. 

This leads to a third consideration, the dif- 
ficulties of support of church work with long 
distances between the groups which, because 
of the scattered nature of the population, are, 
with but few exceptions, small and weak 
financially. 

There is a further condition which may not 
be peculiar to this area, but which is very 
prominent here; namely, that itis very dif- 
ficult to reach the aboriginal population with 
the Gospel message, until someone from else- 
where in Korea has first shown the way. 
Even in the larger places the leaders and pro- 
minent Christians as almost all from further 
south or west and are not the original families 
of this province. This feature is frequently 
spoken of by the Christians, and deplored, 
but the fact remains. 

One other condition. Within this Station 
area there are only four places with a popula- 
tion of over 10,000 each, the largest of which 
is Chungjin, with about 35,000. Apart from 
these places the country towns are all small, 
with only a few hundred houses in each, so 
that the prospects for establishing a goodly 
number of strong healthy churches with large 
populations to draw on are not bright. 

Yet, under the conditions, the Church is 
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winning out. Christian work began in this 
territory not much more than a quarter of a 
century ago, with one Korean pastor travell- 
ing not only this wide area but also all of 
North Kando, in Manchuria, as well. Now, in 
this area alone, there are over fifty places of 
worship, of which forty-six have their own 
church buildings, in many cases standing on 
ground owned by the Church. Of nine Ko- 
rean ministers three are in self-supporting 
churches, while another church, now receiv- 
ing a little aid, will become self-supporting 
next year. Two other churches pay the full 
salary of an evangelist each. 

Practically every village of any size has at 
least a few Christians in it, while a number cf 
groups are found in small scattered country 
places, with little hope of ever becoming much 
larger. 

The rapid growth of some new places on the 
railway and sea-coast recently is due to the 
completion of the railway lines from Man- 
churia to the coast, with consequent great in- 
crease in the terminal facilities. Particularly 
is this the case with Najin (Japanese, Rashin), 
not far from Ungi, where the features of a 
boom town in the west are to be seen. Tem- 
porary shacks, with crowded quarters, people 
from every part coming together, eager to 
make money; rumors of possibilities for 
wealth, with all the sordid aftermath of money 
gained easily by those of low moral life ; all 
these things, and many others are to be 
found here. 

But the Church, too, finds its place in such 
surroundings, and the faithful minister and 
Biblewoman, sent there by the Presbytery, are 
gathering the Christians who, with others, are 
flocking there, and are seeking to make known 
the great Message to all. Already over fifty 
families of Christians have been found, and 
others are constantly coming. The great need 
is a new church to replace the now hopelessly 
small old one nearby, and funds for sucha 
building. Christian friends in neighboring 


larger churches are helping, and the prospects 
are good, but it will take a lot of consecrated 
effort. 

Six new churches have been built during the 
past year, two only being replacements of old 
ones. This gives substantial evidence of the 
Christian life of the people, as the funds for 
such buildings are supplied by the people them- 
selves, with only small personal gifts from the 
missionaries. So also does the fact that, by 
the efforts of an earnest young man, sent toa 
non-Christian district by a prosperous Ko- 
rean business man, under the direction of the 
Presbytery, an entirely new group of about 
eighty Christians has been built up from noth- 
ing within the past year, and that in a village 
and community where communistic ideas 
were some time ago so strong that none 
thought a church could be gathered at all. 
One of the new church buildings is in that 
village, built by the new Christians them- 
selves. 

Internally the life of the churches is en- 
couraging. Many of the churches report the 
addition of numbers and increase of interest 
that augur well for the life of the church in 
future years. Organizational activities, such 
as Women’s Societies, Christian Endeavor, 
Sunday Schools, Vacation Bible Schools, etc., 
are increasing in value. In a number of 
places very fine kindergartens are being car- 
ried on, and some good night schools, also, 
which bring ina good many women to the 
church, and help them to get a bit of an 
education. The Forward Movement in the 
churches during the past two years has hada 
fine influence in a quiet way in creating a more 
active spirit in most places. There are weak 
places, of course, but in general the above 
describes the feeling one finds in travelling 
about among the Christians and their homes. 

Problems and difficulties there are, not a 
few, but we realize that we work not alone, 
and rejoice in that Presence that produces the 
encouraging features of the task. 
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The Fairy in a Snail’s Shell 


HonG No LEE 


“ANCE UPON A TIME, in a certain coun- 
J} try village in Korea, there lived a 
ee poor farmer who had one son, The 
% ~~; father sent the boy to a rich man’s 
house as a servant, and there the boy was 
praised very much, because he was diligent 
and served his master faithfully. But, un- 
fortunately, his father died and he was obliged 
to return to his small; dull, grass-roofed house. 
At the house he found his old mother lying 
sick on a bed of dirty rags and waiting for 
him. Soon the mother also died and so he 
deeply mourned the death of his beloved 
parents. And now, as a lonely orphan, he 
had no one in the world to look to for help. 

One day when he was ploughing his small 
field, and shedding endless tears at the sad 
thought of his mother and father, he said: 
“With whom shall I live and share the fruit 
of this field ?’’ As soon as these words were 
uttered, there came the the sound of a beauti- 
ful song, saying; “Live with me and I will 
share your joys and sorrows.” These notes 
were a more beautiful melody than had ever 
been heard before in this world. He looked 
round to see who the singer could be, but no 
one was there. So, after he had searched 
here and there in the field, he was obliged to 
give up his search, for twilight was falling. 
The only thing that he saw wasa snail’s shell 
in the furrow which he had ploughed, glitter- 
ing in the evening sunshine. He thoughtlessly 
picked it up and brought it to his house and 
throw it in a corner of the gloomy kitchen. 
As soon as he had eaten his frugal meal, a 
bowl of cold rice which had been left from 
breakfast, he fell asleep. 

Next morning he got up late and when he 
entered the kitchen to prepare his breakfast, 
strange to say, he found the table set and all 
things arranged beautifully for a delicious 
breakfast. There were appetising foods on the 
table, not inferior to those of a New Year’s 


feast at a rich man’s house. Choice fishes 
and meats of the finest quality and flavor 
were on the table, and not only so, but there 
were also more than ten kinds of side dishes. 
After he had taken his fill of these dainties, 
his mind at the same time filled with fear, joy 
and wonder, he went out to his work of dig- 
ging the field. With the hope of hearing the 
pretty song again which he heard yesterday, 
he said; “With whom shall I live and share 
the fruit of this field?” But this time there 
was no answer. 

After his day’s labor, when the sun was go- 
ing down in the west with its full, brilliant 
splendor, he returned to his house; there was 
a smell of nice food in the air, the room was 
lighted, and a finer meal than he had had at 
breakfast time was waiting for him. He ate 
the dinner with a more curious mind than ever 
and went to bed early. 

He rose early the next morning and peeped 
into the kitchen through a hole in the door to 
find out, if he could, what the secret was. 
From the inside of the snail’s shell, which he 
had thrown into a corner of the kitchen, a 
beautiful maiden came out quietly and began 
to prepare the food, her fairy body moving 
gracefully around the kitchen. No sooner 
had she prepared the delicious meal than she 
withrew herself again into the snail’s shell. 
Seeing this, the young farmer was hardly able 
to contain the joy that filled his mind. He 
ate the breakfast which she had prepared, and 
then went out to the fields, turning over in his 
mind the various ways by which he might 
meet the fairy maid and talk with her. That 
day he returned home earlier than usual, as 
he wanted to greet her before she hid her- 
self, but all things were already prepared for 
supper and the girl was not be seen. So he 
was obliged to go to bed in disappointment 
after he had eaten his supper. 

The next morning he again rose very early, 
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hid himself where he could watel the kitchen 
through the door, and waited for the maiden 
fo come out. When she came out of the 
snail’s shell and was going to roll up her 
sleeves to prepare the food, he jumped into 
the kitchen suddenly and grasped her wrists. 
The maiden, daughing softly, said: ‘I am 
the last daughter of the Emperor of Fairy- 
land, and for a long time I have loved you 


dearly.” When he heard this, with his heart 
leaping for joy and in a tremulous voice, he 
said ; “With whom shall I live and share the 
fruit of my labor in this field?” Then said 
the maid, with a blushing face, “Live with me 
and I will share your joys and sorrows.” So 
they were married and lived happily ever 
after. 


Station Brevities 


Chung-ju 

The Jason G. Purdy Memorial Bible Institute, a fine 
modern brick building, with dormitories to match, was 
' completed late in December and has already housed 
unusually large men’s and women’s classes and the 
men’s Bible Institute. This building was the gift of 
the Sunday School Children of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S. A.) through their 1932 Easter offerings. 
One of the Korean pastors, speaking at the dedication 
service, likened it to the ‘‘Ants’ Golden Tower, ’’ of 
Korean folk-lore, because it was built by midget 
gatherings of the busy little children of America. 
The building is named as a memorial to Jason G. 
Purdy, a young man who was called to be with his 
Master, after having been allowed to serve but little 
over two years on the mission field in Chungju. 


The Chungju City Christian Endeavorers have been 
conducting for a year eight branch Sunday Schools in 
nearby villages. The idea is spreading and one coun- 
try church recently reported starting two and another 
four such organizations. 


The Christian Literature Society 


One million, four hundred thousand copies of a short 
Life of Christ, prepared in scriptural language by 
Rev. W. N. Blair, have been printed by the Christian 
Literature Society and have all been bought in large 
quantities by the Korean churches and the mission- 
aries for free distribution among non-christians, as 
part of the Forward Movement Campaign. 


The “Children’s Magazine, ’’ in the publication of 
which the Korean Sunday School Association joins 
with the C. L. S., is meeting with encouraging suc- 
cess. The past year shows an increasing circulation 
and it now stands at 3,800 copies monthly and is still 
developing each month. Its artistic colored covers 
furnish an attractive feature month by month. 


During the past year the C. L. S. has published 82 
new books and booklets in Korean, the largest number 
in any one year, and the sales have keen the largest 
known for many years. 


A Lost Father Found 


“My father went to America twenty years ago and 
we have not heard from him for ten years. Coulda’t 
you find him forme?’ This unusual request came 
from a Japanese policeman who had kindly allowed 
me to park my auto in the yard of a country police 
station. I told him I weuld by very glad to do what I 
could if he would give me his father’s name and last 
known address. This he did and I wrote to the Japan- 
ese consul in Seattle giving the facts as I had learned 
them. In due time I had a polite reply and the next 
time I met my friend he was rejoicing in having re- 
ceived a letter from his long-lost father. After two 
years his father returned to his home in Japan and 
also came over to Korea and visited his son. The 
family are now happy in his return. Friendliness 
speaks a universal {language and demonstrates an 
internationalism where men are touched by the spirit 
of the ‘‘Christ of every road.”’ 


Personal Work—A girl saves two 


Rev. H. M. Bruen says: Whenever I receive a girl 
into the catechumenate I always impress upon her the 
importance of preaching to her non-Christian girl 
friends of her home village, pointing out that the fate 
of her friends for life will be decided within the next 
two or three years. If she can win them to Christ 
now, 2 life of freedom and a happy Christian home 
may be theirs, whereas if she fails to win them 
speedily they will be married off to non-believers and 
in most cases will lead the life of a slave, with no free- 
dom to attend church or read a Bible or become a 
Christian. I recently had the pleasure of baptizing 
two girls from non-Christian homes who had been won 
by such an earnest Christian girl. Not only were 
these two helped but she had run a night school and 
some twenty or more children had learned to read 
and also to recite Scripture verses and pray and sing. 
J never saw anywhere a more reverent group of child- 
ren than were her pupils. She is eighteen years of 
age and has just married into a Christian home. 
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Some Korean Cameos 
The Story of Yi Pok Dong. 


(The true history of another of the boys of the Salvation Army Boys’ Home at Seoul.) 


Mrs. M. L. 


VQ POK DONG and his elder brother 
% Soo Hiunnie lived with their father 
in a very tiny hut, in a far mountain 
village. Their mother was dead, and 
when Pok Dong was seven years old the 
father became ill with a “dying sickness” as 
Koreans say. The little boys were in great 
distress, for they loved their father, and the 
thought of threatening death was horror to 
them. That night the neighbors of the village 
gathered about the sick man to stare at him 
and discuss the coming tragedy. The boys, 
huddled in a corner, heard one say ‘‘I know 
of a medicine that can cure him.” The others 
listened intently. “If there can be found 
one who will climb to the top of the tallest 
pine'on the mountain, to gather the new 
shoots that are there at this season, and who 
will pound them up, then boil them to a paste, 
this bitter medicine will make him well.” The 
speaker rolled his eyes, looking for the hero 
who would volunteer for this dangerous un- 
dertaking. The other sympathisers, too, roll- 
ed their eyes. ‘“Impossible!’’ they said. 
“Too risky, the man must die.’’ One by one 
they got up, stretched themselves and filed 
out into the night. 

The two little lads had heard it all. Love 
and filial piety deepened the voice of Pok 
Dong, as he stooped over his father’s fever 
racked body. 

“I’m going, my father; Soo Hiunnie will go 
with me, and we’ll bring back the medicine 
that will make you well. Don’t be afraid 
while we are gone, it won’t be long.” 

The two boys crept out of the hut and 
made their way in the early dawn to the upper 
steeps of the mountain side, where the tallest 
pines were etched in outline against the 
brightening day. Pok Dong, because he was 
the younger, made the climb. The rough 


SWINEHART 

bark cut his hands, and his breath came in 
gasps as the ascent grew more difficult. The 
tree swayed beneath his weight, and a 
frightened magpie cried a warning note as 
he flew away from the adventurer. A mo- 
ment the boy rested above the first limb, as 
he reached it, then warily slid along its length. 
There was an instant’s pause—in breathless 
eagerness he put out a hand for the cone. 
Then came a crash, a splitting of torn timbers, 
a scream, a snap, and lying among the tangled 
underbrush lay alittle brown body—with white 
lips parted in a cry of agony. 

Soo Hiunnie bent over him, taking the 
sufferer in his arms. ‘‘Mother, oh Mother! ” 
moaned the little one, and ‘‘Mother, oh 
Mother!” groaned the elder brother, trem- 
bling in his distress. Hours passed before 
Soo Hiunie could get his shoulders under the 
tortured body to carry the sufferer back to the 
hut. As they neared the village the wail of 
‘Aigo, aigo!’” reached them, and Soo Hiunnie 
knew that his father was dead. The neigh- 
bors buried the body of the father, and for 
weeks after Pok Dong lay upon the floor in 
mortal pain, with only the care that Soo 
Hiunnie could give him. 

One day Soo Hiunnie went to the mountain 
for wood. That night he did not come back, 
nor the night following. A good natured old 
woman came in to see Pok Dong and brought 
him barley soup. Time went on. Soo Hiunnie 
never returned, and many said he had been 
eaten by the tiger of the mountain. 

In absolute destitution and need the little 
hunchback went into the street, and made his 
way to the market place. There he lay day 
after day, begging for food or money. In 
time a family moved into the home that had 
been his, and he became a wanderer—with no 
place to lay his head. One day he was told by 
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another beggar boy of a haven for boys, even 
for crippled boys, in Seoul, a hundred miles 
away. In his weakness and want he took up 
the slow journey to the capital. His twisted 
body was worn and thin with want and suffer- 
ing by the time he reached Seoul, and he 
- thought of how réstful it would be to die. He 
lay down by the roadside, and there Ensign 
Widdowson found him. In his pitiful need he 
reached up his arms to the Officer and was 
carried to the Home. Ah, the heartease of be- 
ing cared for with tenderness ! 


I wish I could say that the little fellow was 
saved to a happy and useful life. Happy he 
is, for he has been placed in a comfortable bed 
in Severance Hospital, and friends give him 
toys and playthings, and a mirror that reflects 
the happenings on the street below. But Pok 
Dong is dying with tuberculosis. 

He can sing “Jesus loves me, this I know’’ 
and when the Savior takes him into His arms, 
happy will be his entrance into that other 
home, “for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


Progress Report 
of the 
Social Service Committee of the Federal Council 


“%@%E ARE GLAD to report encouraging 
progress and promise of advance in 
our work. 

wer 2g 1. In the midst of these hard times 
the Salvation Army has obligated itself to in- 
creased expenditure and is now responsible, 
without any assistance from Federal Council 
funds, for the snpport of the officer assigned 
to the work of the Home. 

2. Within recent months members of the 
Salvation Army have visited the licensed 
quarters in Seoul, and have left for the in- 
mates copies of the Evangelistic Campaign’s 
“Life of Christ,’? and with it a sheet inviting 
any who are in trouble to apply to the Army. 

8. The members of the Japanese W.C.T.U. 
in Seoul have promised to communicate with 
the active Prostitution Abolitionist Movement 
in Japan and request their help and coopera- 
tion for work in Korea. . 

4, We have received promise (outside the 
budget) of financial support for legal expenses, 
should such be incurred in our work. 

5. The Federal Council accepted with a 
standing vote the recommendation of the Social 
Service Committee that a budget involving 
an expenditure of ¥ 2,700 be adopted for this 
year. The Salvation Army has been requested 
to go forward on the basis of such a budget. 


6. We have sought Japanese legal advice 
about the method of procedure and are expect- 
ing to use the medium of advertisement in the 
public prints to acquaint the inmates of licensed 
quarters with the fact that the Christian com- 
munity is working to bring them release. 

We ask the prayers of the missionary body 
and we would enlist the prayers also of the 
Korean Church:- 

1, For the Social Service Committee, the 
Salvation Army and the W.C.T.U. that we may 
have faith, courage and wisdom for our task. 

2. For those whose business it is to make 
and administer the laws and that the laws be 
just and humane and administered without 
partiality. 

3. For the inmates of the licensed quar- 
ters and for the waitresses in cafes of il] fame. 

4, That in a world in which there now 
flourishes an institution which depends on the 
greed of its promoters, the lust of its patrons 
and the economic distress and despair of vic- 
tims, there should be manifested another in- 
stitution—the Church, in which the polity is 
set upon those riches which are the heritage 
of the poor in spirit, in which desire is trans- 
muted into temperance by the sanctification 
of appetite, and in which assurance has been 
confirmed by the continued supply of all those 
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needful things promised to those who seek 
first God’s Kingdom. 

5. Finally that society, by the lives and 
examples of we who are Christians may at 
last be redeemed from its greed, its fear and 


its lust and may be established in godliness, 
in faith and in love. 
CuHas. I. MCLAREN, M. D. 
Chairman, 
Social Service Committee. 


A Church in Action 


JEAN DELMARTER 


URING THE SPRING vacation I went 
| to visit in Eunyool, Whanghai Pro- 
| vince, at the foot of the famous moun- 
tain called Koo Wul San, where the 
very first Korean king; known as Tangoon, 
founded his dynasty several thousand years 
before Christ. Christianity was brought to 
Eunyool in the early years of the first mission- 
aries, and the church has evidently always 
been a strong one. One of its main supporters 
is Elder Chan Yung Lee, in whose home I have 
spent some happy days. It is not hard to see 
why God has blessed him materially and spirit- 
ually, for he honors God and puts Him first in 
his work and thoughts from early morning 
to night. For years he has risen early and, 
after a dip in the river, has gone to the top of 
a neighboring ridge for his quiet hour, return- 
ing to get the family together for morning 
worship before breakfast. The visiting mis- 
sionary, evangelist, preacher, Bible Class leader, 


is always entertained in his home—the evan-, 


gelist for several months at atime. His wife, 
too, is most active, helping in the orchard, 
raising silkworms, and making all the silk that 
the family will need for the year, entertaining 
guests, teaching a Sunday-school class, and 
whatever her office as a deaconess demands. 
The church is in a large walled compound, 
with separate kindergarten and primary school 
buildings. It was vacation then, so I could not 
visit these two schools, but met the teachers, 
who are leaders in the Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor Society. What. especially 
thrilled me was to find a regularly organized 
night school offering a four years’ course, for 
about five months of the year, to children 
from many outlying villages whose families 


were too poor to pay tuition for them to study 
in the day school. The teachers give their 
services every night of the week except Sun- 
day, the principal contributes much of the 
money needed for fuel, lights and supplies. 
At the close of the Wednesday night service 
I attended, there were the graduation ex- 
ercises for this school. As the church is L- 
shaped, I could not see how many were 
seated on the men’s side, but there were 
many rows of girls on our side, and they 
all did their parts well. Chinese is taught 
in a special class, and two young men study- 
ing it. sang a Chinese song as part of the 
program. Four or five guests made congratu- 
latory speeches and I felt like making one my- 
self. Nine pupils received diplomas that night, 
making a total of fifty graduates in the last five 
years. Prizes were given to a number for 
good work, attendance, and the like, but the 
most remarkable thing was that four of those 
graduating had not missed a single night in all 
the four years. Some of the graduates get a 
chance later to go on to school, going toa 
Bible Institute when they are old enough, for 
instance, and all are spoken of highly. 

Houses were being pulled down, and a large 
Korean building was going up near the main 
street; I was told that was to be a co-opera- 
tive store for church members, all to sell their 
goods in one place under one management. 
So in many ways the Eunyool Church is prov- 
ing its worth to the life of the community 
and surrounding villages, in practical ways as. 
well as on the spiritual side, showing that 
Christ helps us every day in all our affairs if 
we let Him be the Head and if we give Him 
pre-eminence. 
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Farm Schools in North and South Chulla 


W. GORDON AVISON. 


HE WRITER has been asked by so 
many people to tell them what he is 
doing for a living that he has decided 
to try and make a word picture for 

them here. 

After one term on the field and two years 
spent in America Mrs. Avison, my family and 
I returned to Korea. We had not been back 
any time at all when letters began to arrive, 
telling us the familiar story of the lack of 
money and the subsequent cutting of budgets: 
After much prayer, thought and consultation 
it was decided that instead of itinerating, as I 
had done during my first term, I would have 
to stay at Kwangju and find something worth 
while to do. In the midst of our mental ex- 
ercise on the subject God, in His usual man- 
ner, came to the rescue and gave us the plan 
which we are now following. 

It was decided to secure a small group of 
farmer boys from Christian homes who had 
leadership possibilities, give them a two years’ 
course in Bible study, agriculture and other 
subjects, hoping that after they had graduat- 
ed they would be able to take with them the 
knowledge they had gained, use the simple 
equipment they had at home, make a little 
more money than the average farmer, give 
their children some education, help their local 
churches and preach in their spare time. We 
are not trying to produce men who will go out 
on salaries when they are through with us, 
but be just good, hard-working Christian far- 
mers. 

Having explained the idea to Korean 
pastors, we asked them to secure and send to 
us choice young men for training and when 
they arrived, we carefully selected ten lads 
and set to work. We did not choose our 
Board of directors until our first group had 
been working satisfactorily on the farm for 
some time, and then we asked two Korean 
pastors, two doctors, two missionaries, one 


professor and three businessmen to make up 
this group. All accepted and have been the 
most enthusiastic Board I have ever had the 
pleasure of working with. A constitution was 
drawn up and an application sent in to the 
authorities for a permit to run our school. As 
we did not find any way to secure a permit 
provided in the educational system, we went 
to the Governor and Vice-governor of our 
province, South Chulla, with our problem and 
asked them to name the school and find the 
way out for us. These two men are splendid, 
sympathetic, wide awake young men and they, 
with others, simply steered our rough course 
through the proper channels to the port of 
success. 

We have a small farm, named ‘Windy Top” 
by my wife, whether because of her silver- 
tongued husband or because we have fine 
breezes here all the time, I know not. We 
have a small amount of equipment and a little 
knowledge of farming. A Christian Chinese 
mason helped the boys build a barn and a 
small dormitory as well asa well-house. 

As we had no money for running expenses, 
we secured a towel and soap agency, worked 
the farm, sold the produce, went to the hills 
for wood and managed to scrape along for the 
first year. The boys have built a poultry unit, 
two hog units, a rabbitry, a pool and, with 
help, a green-house. Such subjects as Bible, 
Sunday-school work (under Miss E. Shepping’s 
supervision), stock raising, dairying, poultry, 
dry-land farming, rice growing, hog raising, 
fertilizers, first aid, sanitation and health, 
Japanese, and so forth are taught. The 
schedule is somewhat as follows :— 

Rising bell at 5. A. M., morning watch at 
6.00 A. M., regular chores and breakfast until 
8,15 A. M., prayers in our home at 8.15 A. M., 
farm work until 12.00 noon and then there is 
a lunch period until 2.00 Pp. M. More work on 
the farm comes in the afternoon until 4.00 
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o’clock and then we get washed up and start 
at 4:30 on our studies. At6.00 P. M. there are 
the farm chores to attend to, such as feeding 
the stock, etc., then supper and more studies 
from 7.30 until 9.00 o’clock. The day is ended 
with prayers, thanking God for His great bless- 
ings to us the children of men. There is not 
much time allowed for getting into mischief. 
On rainy days there is the making of sanaki 
(straw rope), or chipsaigi (straw shoes), or 
bamboo mats, chopping wood, sharpening 
tools or some other jobs which need to be 
done. Every Sunday the boys go out to 
villages and teach Sunday-schools. This part 
of the program is greatly enjoyed by all. 

All the teachers, save the man designated 
by the Government, give their time free of 
charge and are most enthusiastic and interest- 
ed. The paid teacher only receives eleven 
yen a month for his help, but gives us a great 
deal of his time. The regulations are such 
that we have to have at least one teacher re- 
ceiving a salary. 

One class of two weeks is held during the 
winter months, when men from both North 
and South Chulla come for a “short horn,” or 
intensive course in agriculture and Bible, the 
time being equally divided. Our first two 
weeks’ class was held this year in February 
and was limited to forty men, but actually 
sixty-three came and none were turned away. 
A tuition charge of fifty sen was charged, 
each man brought his own rice and we suppli- 
ed the room, heat, panchan (pickle), teachers, 
etc. There was no deficit. The Government 
sent us excellent teachers and gave us a fine 
movie free of charge. Rev. D. J. Cumming, 
acting principal of Speer Girls’ High School, 
gave us their auditorium for the movies and 
the gymnasium for our athletic program. 
Rev. L. T. Newland lectured most acceptably 
on the subject of ‘‘Everyday Religion.” The 
Jocal pastors and elders took charge of chapel 
talks and were enjoyed more than usual for 
they seemed to be full of the right spirit and 
full of interest in the project. Everyone help- 
ed in every way possible and we feel that the 
success of the class was due to this fact. 

At the urgent request of Rev. J. Kelly 
Unger of Soonchun, with his financial support 
and the backing of his Station, a new school 


has been started there. We sent two of our 
boys to the new school in order that it might 
be started with the right spirit, a fine young 
couple was secured to act as leaders and we 
are happy in seeing this new project well on 
the road to success. We are going very 
slowly for we know not the way, but we 
believe the Lord has led us into this particular 
field of service and therefore He will direct us 
as questions requiring to be solved arise. 


Notes and Personals 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Left on furlough 
Rev. and Mrs, L. C. Brannan and daughter, Choon- 


chun. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Norris and children, Songdo, 


Northern Methodist Mission (W. F. M. S.) 
Left on furlough 
Miss Ada Hall, Seoul. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Left on furlough 
ap and Mrs. F. E. Hamilton and children, ae 


Rev. €. 'g: McCune, DP. D., Pyengyang. 
Rev. and Mrs. George H. "Winn and chidrens Seoul. 
Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Underwood, and children, Seoul. 


Married 
Rev. Allen Clark, son of Dr. and Mrs. C. A. Clark, 
Pyengyang, to Eugenia, eldest daughter of Dr. and 
rs. S. L. Roberts, Pyengyang, on June 10th, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Henry Hale to Lucy, second daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. S. L. Roberts, Pyengyang, on June 10, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 


United Church of Canada Mission 
Left on furlough 
Miss M. M. Rogers, Hoiryong. 
Mr. L. A. Rogers, the father ‘of Mrs. S. H. Martin, 
of Seoul, has returned to U.S. A. after a visit of 
three years. 


Rev. A. F. Robb, D.D. is very seriously ill at mica 
yang, but there are good prospects of recovery. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Left on furlough 
Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Preston ie family, Soonchun. 
Rev. D. J. Cumming, Mokp 
Dr. and Mrs. W. Hollister @ aha family, Kunsan. 
Tom and Reid Newland to school in U. S. A. 


Returning as Workers 
Miss Lilian Crane, daughter of Dr. J. C. Crane, 
Soonchun, 
Miss Elizabeth Wilson, daughter of Dr. R.M. Wilson, 
Soonchun. 
Patients at Kwangju 
Miss Margaret Pritchard, Mrs. Jas. I. Paisley and. 


little Jeanie Avison are recovering from serious 
operations. 
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| OBER CLOTH 


5 - (Manufactured for over Twenty Years) 


When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladly sent upon request. 


OR EA FLOSS) 


_ Men’s Hose made in cotton and silk. Women’s Stcckings can be 
had in. coiten or im all puresilk. It pays to buy Ladies’ Songdo 
Stockings, the kind that stands washing. 


ASIN tors! PIN eT T 
Order now in time for the Vacation Season. 
Quality as good as ever. 


JIGSAW PUZZLES 
Have your secured your new Jigsaw Puzzle for the Summer? 
Machine cut and attractively boxed. 


Korean Scenic Views. Humorous and Topical pictures of all descrip- 


‘tions. — 
Speaal Screpture Picture 
“The Boy Jesus among the Teachers.’’ 
PELCCR = TOO! PICCE. PUG oe hc cccsocv tees vit vos ookebs Yen 1.00 
+ Sa RM tReet ae cage mek alfoes s Wea 1.50 
200-5 Sih Une e RMIEL LE ane: Cod ces d wnacdhs ae waNUES pce OO 
400 ,, oe i a STO ee oe eC Re 5,00. 


You can tave your own pictures cut at special prices quoted upon application. 


PrioOorNiIx CROCKERRY 


Order your supplies now for your Summer Cottage. 
Goods can be sent direct to the various Resorts. 


getertme THE SALVATION ARMY  barivae 


aimee ee PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES ag tan 
| INSIDE WEST GATE, SEOUL 


Gaseseesces iy Ra nc ean ic Ig 
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. ‘VOL XXIX. THE KOREA MISSION FIELD | No? 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY. 


a 
AR 3 a 
Al #0 oF 
: OF KOREA q 
suk Re 
AB : = 
a N. C. Whittemore, gc | Re 
H A 
H Administrative W. M. Clark, D. D., | 
Fw . Secretary. Edice a 
8 44 
AK Gerald Bonwick, R. A. Hardie, M. D., | | 
xm Publications Editor, 
HF & aa 
f z Secretary. a 
af a. 
ue OFFICES : SEOUL, KOREA. a 
ya eX SESE Le oo ae ere | 
=>. . This is the only Union Institution in Korea devoted to ;Lae 
Pe Christian Publication work. The Sceciety represents all the 
Ba Ba Missions asseciated with the Federal Council of Protestant Mis- 
AX sions in Korea, as well as the Korean Methodist Church and 
x -—Swt the: Korean Presbyterian Church, and it affairs are under the 
A direct control of those Missions and Churches. 
mH 


Its Publications are of a thoroughly evangelical type and 
include : 


“The Christian Messenger” (weekly) 
“The Children’s Magazine’ (monthly) 
The Union Hymnal (various editions) 
Sunday School Lesson Helps (Uniform) 


Group wrecee S. S. Lesson Helps 
S. S. Lesson Leaflets (six varieties) 
Sunday School Cards & Supplies 
Children’s Picture-Story Books 


Books in Korean of every size 
The Bible Dictionary 
Commentaries & Theology 
Sermons and Class Outlines, ete. 
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MABEL RRHOHRAC MBS TES 


Asher © 


BOOKS, BOOKLETS, SHEET-TRACTS—IN 700 TITLES 
Send for our Full Catalogue in English & Korean 


- 
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Rice alg i ek ee EE ee Re RENE ES Cee RT Ce LS eine Tn iat tats phe ae fe he 
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HE G. L. S, OF KOREA IS IN GREAT NEED OF 
YEN 6 5.000 for the Publication of Books during 1933, and of © 
YEN 4,000 for the Preduction of New Manuscripts required | 
for NextYear’s Publishing. 


